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In other words. 


It was not until the second decade of this 
century that words entered the realm of the 
visual arts. Two artists emerged at this time 
who were largely responsible for introducing 
language as a new tool that was to change 
forever the complexion of modern art. 
Together Pablo Picasso and Marcel Duchamp 
embody the fundamental schism that con¬ 
tinues to permeate contemporary art. More¬ 
over, their respective methods of employing 
language is symptomatic of the dialectic that 
evolved between painting's radical pictorial 
issues engendered by Cezanne's legacy and 
the emergence of a more conceptual art 
growing out of Dada's subversive social and 
political underpinnings. 

Cubism represented an upheaval in the 
conventions of representing objects in space 
on a two-dimensional plane. Picasso's work, 
in close association with Georges Braque, 
offered new possibilities of resolving the 
formal issues of the twentieth century in a 
manner comparable to the fifteenth-century 
invention of one-point perspective. Though 
Picasso was less the innovator than Braque, 
it was his tremendous flair for application of 
new techniques such as collage that constitute 
his profound contribution to the history of 
art. While Braque had begun to use letters 
in his paintings as early as 1910, it was 
Picasso who extended this strategy further 


Exhibition organized and text written by 
Ned Rifkin, Curator of Contemporary Art. 


toward a decidedly more personal transmis¬ 
sion. In the winter of 1911-12, as he prepared 
to end his relationship with Fernande Olivier, 
his companion of several years, Picasso was 
imposing his new lover's pet name, "Ma Jolie" 
(my beauty), into one of his most hermetic 
compositions. This was taken from a popular 
love song of the day and appeared to signal 
not only a change in the artist's personal 
affairs, but also the beginning of synthetic 
cubism. 

During this same time, Duchamp, six years 
Picasso's junior, invented the “readymade," 
an object firmly imbedded in daily life which, 
by extracting it from its conventional context 
or use and by isolating it and reassigning it 
to the more neutral sphere of art, enables one 
to better see the overall ranges of meaning 
available to its implicit qualities. Often 
Duchamp used an ironic title which he 
claimed acted as an “invisible color." Perhaps 
it was his titling of some of these objects, such 
as the snow shovel that became In Advance 
of a Broken Arm (1915), which opened him 
up to the possibilities of language as a method 
for further probing the nature of meaning. 
Duchamp redirected his focus away from 
what he called “retinal art," i.e. that which 
primarily engages the senses through the 
eyes and optical stimuli, toward the idea of 
exploring how context creates content. 



The following year, Duchamp displayed the 
soft cover of a typewriter over a flat stand 
and called it Traveller's Folding Item (1916). 
Printed in white letters on this black rubber 
surface is the brand name of the machine: 
Underwood. The irony of making the cover 
of an object the object of scrutiny itself is 
clever and witty. However, the relationship 
this word bears to the machine which it was 
designed to cover is considerably more 
complex and sheds some light on Duchamp's 
interest in and use of language. The word is 
specific in that it is a proper name, but it is 
also a compound word referring both to 
direction (under) and material (wood). 
Duchamp's "readymade" is a found object 
with found language which was meant to 
cover the machine which itself exists as the 
set of all possible words. Typically, Duchamp 
took pleasure (and saw beauty) in mining 
fully the relationship between disclosure and 
obfuscation triggered by taking an otherwise 
banal object and then twisting both its ap¬ 
pearance and its function simply by re-pre¬ 
senting it. 


Whereas Picasso enjoyed using lettering both 
as a formal device, so that a stencilled letter 
would emphatically declare the actual picture 
plane, as well as as a means to inject personal 
subject matter, Duchamp used language as a 
method of philosophical investigation. For 
him it was the depiction of the elusiveness of 
meaning that was his subject, and the vagaries 
of language played a major role toward this 
end. This is why puns and anagrams are so 
pervasive in Duchamp's work. For a pun is 
analogous to pictorial illusionism, the same 
thing Picasso and Braque sought to displace. 
One word which can have two quite different 
meanings depending on usage or context is 
analogous to a paint stroke which can be 
construed as color or texture on the one 
hand and volume or depth on the other. 

Both Picasso and Duchamp were involved 
with varying degrees of collage. For the 
former it was to bring the world into the 
pictorial realm of visual art. For the latter, 
objects were to be transported into and 
collaged, if you will, not on canvas or paper, 
but into the sphere of art as a conceptual 
space. 






Since 1967, Lawrence Weiner's art has been 
made out of language. Like Duchamp 
eschewing "retinal art," Weiner is not 
concerned with the look of a work of art, but 
rather its premise and potential. Nevertheless, 
his work is expressly formal in nature, focusing 
on the relationships of elements common to 
all art. In this sense, it is really utilizing 
language as an abstraction of form, color, 
texture, mass, volume, and all of the other 
aspects of conventional visual art. It would 
not be overstating the case to say that 
Weiner's art is an abstraction of abstract art. 

The artist submits certain parameters which 
are essential to the appreciation of his work: 

1. the artist may build the work 

2. the work may be fabricated 

3. the work need not be built 

Each being equal and consistent with 
the intent of the artist the decision as 
to condition rests with the receiver 
upon the occasion of receivership. 

Because he uses words and punctuation as 
his primary means of expression, Weiner's art 
could be considered socially nonhierarchical, 
since it is made out of material common to 
everyone and used daily. A literal reading of 
this work one phrase at a time addresses 
both the physical painting of the letters on 
the wall as well as the proximity of this work 
to what is on the other side of the same wall 
("BACK TO BACK"). The duration of this 
exhibition (May 9-June 29,1986) becomes 
the reference for "AT A POINT IN TIME." 
The architectural relationship of the 
permanent wall to the rest of the building 
might be the most literal reading of "IN 
RELATION TO A SUPPORT SYSTEM." 

However, these same words evoke meta¬ 
phorical associations as well. Most 
significantly, what is the nature of support 
involved with an artist, an institution, and 
the patrons and trustees of said institution? 
Each time this work is exhibited, the work 
evolves and takes on different meaning 
through the context in which it is placed. Its 
initial appearance in 1977 was in a private 


gallery in Los Angeles. In 1980, these same 
words appeared on the facade of Chicago's 
Museum of Contemporary Art. Certainly, 
the words are open enough to bear nearly 
any personal association, which is why 
Weiner prefers to avoid visual specificity in 
the hope of reaching into the larger realm of 
possibility: the viewer's imagination. 

For the late Alfred Jensen, painting served to 
elucidate the numerous abstract systems he 
researched and embraced to give order to the 
universe. Born in Guatemala of Danish, 
German, and Polish descent, Jensen was 
fluent in five languages, English being the 
fifth he acquired. In this regard, his use of 
language within the paintings does, indeed, 
take on a more universal tone. 

Like so many other systems of information, 
Jensen did not use words in all of his work. 

In his desire to diagram the cosmos, he became 
deeply involved with mystical and scientific 
notions as wide-ranging as Goethe's theory 
of color, the Mayan calendar, the Chinese / 
Ching, as well as the structure of the DNA 
hormone. Ironically, his overlaying of several 
systems at times makes his instructive urge 
difficult to decipher for even sophisticated 
viewers. Nevertheless, these paintings stand 
on their own thanks to their optical rigor 
and hypnotic impact. Like his close friend 
Mark Rothko, Jensen managed to achieve an 
insistent spirituality which transcends rational 
strictures. 

Despite the predominance of the systemic 
superimpositions, Jensen's hand is everywhere 
in evidence, revealing his touch with each 
dot and line within the matrix of symbols. 
Even the artist's penmanship in paint, like so 
many good wishes inscribed on cakes, dis¬ 
closes his humanistic intentions. In Oscillating 
Spectrum (1975), Jensen uses language like a 
caption to explain the visual demonstration 
unfolding before you. The artist presents the 
correlation between the spectral progression 
and electromagnetic charging. Though it may 
not be scientifically precise, it is manifestly 
inventive and serves to direct the viewer 
through the painting in an earnest and 
meaningful manner. 
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Oscillating Spectrum 1975 
Oil on canvas 
5 panels, each 51 X 40" 
Collection of Edward R. Downe 























































































Barbara Kruger's work is often stridently 
critical of existing social beliefs, a tone created 
in part by the slippage of the photographic 
veracity by those who knowingly exploit its 
factual index. In the hopes of sensitizing the 
viewer to this subtle, yet nefarious process, 
the artist works exclusively with found 
photographic imagery which she then 
dramatically enlarges and overtly recontex¬ 
tualizes by stripping in her text. Having 
worked as a designer and photography editor 
for one of Conde Nast's teenage magazines 
many years ago, Kruger acquired an under¬ 
standing of the potential, and potency, of 
photographic material packaged to create 
social mores and sexual roles which would 
deliberately feed a product line. In one work 
presented here, the words read "Your Fact is 
Stranger than Fiction." The viewer looks up 
at a man wearing glasses looking at glass 
tumblers set on a glass tray. These three 
levels of transparency focus, like a lens, on the 
fact that despite the clarity of the glass, there 
is a concurrent distortion of photographic 
fact that accumulates. 

Most of Kruger's work uses language that is 
very close to a catchy phrase or saying that 
has tangency to the truth. Her use of personal 
pronouns and subjects allows her to involve 
a greater number of viewers, though it is 
never entirely clear to whom the work is 
addressed. There is an emphatic, declarative 
thrust which assaults the viewer, not unlike 
the effect of direct eye contact the nineteenth- 
century Parisian viewers of Manet's Olympia 


might have experienced. The charging up of 
a detached, neutral image (found photograph) 
is unfair and, at times, seems hostile. Yet the 
artist submits these examples to us as a 
relatively simple and toned-down paradigm 
of what operates on us in larger daily doses 
from the various conduits of the mass media. 
It is this practice that is mimicked and 
unequivocably re-presented for our careful 
consideration. 

Often, the subversion of humor or superficial 
familiarity is primary. The large work with 
the text "When I hear the word culture, I 
take out my checkbook" is a case in point. 
The close-up of the Howdy Doody face 
might at first signal "funny," but it is actually 
disconcerting in its exaggeration of the puppet 
head. The addition of the smaller text,"We 
mouth your words" in proximity to the 
marionette's mouth underlines the vehement 
tone of the piece. 

Recently, Kruger has extended her work to 
address color. The three lenticular photo¬ 
graphs, those which reveal two different 
sides depending on the position of the viewer, 
continue to use found photographic imagery, 
but the shift into the color/text adds a lighter 
mood unlike the harsh, at times, austere 
black and white work. While the artist has 
consistently used a bright red frame for the 
black and white work, the introduction of 
the vinyl surfaces and candy color assortment 
enhances the caustic edge of the newer work. 












For Jenny Holzer, the relationship of truth 
and fiction is central. Her work has used 
language in various media for several years, 
including printed paper posters pasted to 
walls throughout urban environments, flat 
aluminum signs, cast bronze plaques, 
electronic sign boards, small stickers, and the 
colossal Diamond-vision display system 
transported to specified sites by a tractor 
trailer. At issue has been the anonymous 
authority of the narrator's voice when 
distanced, veiled, or mediated somehow. 
Holzer's motivation, not unlike Lawrence 
Weiner's, is to strip away excesses in order to 
focus directly on the content of the work. In 
this sense, she has succeeded at finding an 
irreducible method for demonstrating an 
arbitrary or subjective aspect of one truth in 
comparison with "The Truth." 

In her series entitled Truisms, she has 
attempted to see how many platitudinous 
statements she could project from diverse 
viewpoints and still make them seem credible. 
Holzer has uncovered the fundamental laws 
of verbal construction to simulate statements 
that have the ring of truth despite the fact 
that they may be clearly eccentric or even 
false. Arranged alphabetically, these 
aphorisms are placed next to each other in 
sequence for no other reason than the 
imposition of a system of order. Some are 
bound to strike a chord with a viewer, while 
others are designed to be antithetical to that 
same person's belief system. 

There has always been a strong populist 
strain in Holzer's work. For this reason it is 
important for her art to appear in public 
space as well as to be seen in the context of 
the museum. The majority of her pieces are 
conceived to be seen and absorbed as a 
"quick read," hence the appropriateness of 
her program woven into the fabric of 
continuous advertisement illuminated by 
the large electronic sign board at the 
Dupont Circle Metro Station in northwest 
Washington. The escalator ride down into 
the station will give a viewer enough time to 
see a portion of the one-minute program 
which will change daily. It will be repeated 
regularly within a fifteen minute sequence of 
advertisement's and public service announce¬ 
ments during the day and evening; from 
11:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m., Holzer's messages 
will run continuously. Later programs will 
include exerpts from the Survival and Living 
series. 


For more than twenty-five years, Ed Ruscha 
has included various forms of language in his 
paintings. In the early sixties, at the time of 
the Pop art explosion, he shared many 
affinities with the cool, aloof work of Warhol 
and Lichtenstein. However, being from the 
West Coast, Ruscha's perspective was sub¬ 
stantially different from the dominant New 
York sensibilities. Gradually, Ruscha's use of 
logotypes, signs, and commercial packaging 
led him toward a more overt concern with 
language and away from popular imagery. 

Ruscha's work of the past several years has 
been preoccupied with words set into a 
schematically depicted landscape or skyscape. 
He has continued to explore his interest in 
phrases that, like Jenny Holzer's work, have 
the appearance of cliche, albeit not implicitly 
true. In the two large paintings included 
here, the language is merely a signifier —just 
as the sunset is, by convention, a gradient of 
saturated color. Ruscha takes the recipe of 
the dissolving light and pushes it to the 
extreme in order to determine how far one 
can take the concept of "sunset" and still 
maintain its essential definition. 

Both paintings. The Act of Letting a Person 
into Your Home and The Study of Friction 
and Wear on Mating Surfaces, employ the 
same strategies. The warmer tones of the red, 
orange, and yellow correspond to the 
association we might have with the subject 
of "home." However, the declarative nature 
of the language, like a billboard on the 
roadside, trivializes the intimacy of "the act." 
On the other hand, the verbal description of 
"friction and wear" reinforces the more 
clinical "study" of the seemingly intimate 
"mating." Like Lawrence Weiner's work, 
Ruscha begs several questions with this use 
of language, but more like Jenny Holzer, in a 
cultural-linguistic mode rather than Weiner's 
formal, sculptural manner. Ruscha employs 
language to describe the cultural landscape 
and its relationship to a commonly held 
system of values, rituals and beliefs. His skill 
as a painter and his originality as an artist lie 
in his intuition and intelligence, knowing how 
to bring language to the threshold where 
meaning hovers over meaninglessness. One 
never quite eclipses the other, in much the 
same way that day never yields to night in 
his sunsets, forever suspended in a beguiling 
state of tension. 
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The Act of Letting a Person into Your Home 
1983 

Oil on canvas 
84 X 137%" 

Courtesy of Leo Castelli Gallery 
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Oil on canvas 
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Courtesy of Leo Castelli Gallery 
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Born and raised in Los Angeles, Alexis Smith 
is primarily interested in the narrative or 
story-telling aspects of language. For about 
fifteen years. Smith has been working with 
the conjunction of found objects and found 
language. She retrieves her images and objects 
from antique, junk, and thrift stores, and 
seeks excerpted stories or phrases from 
various sources to generate a third entity. By 
pulling these disparate elements together, the 
artist functions as an editor, illustrator and 
matchmaker. Certainly the pre-production 
skills of the storyboard artist immediately 
come to mind given the Hollywood environ¬ 
ment in which Smith matured. 

In the Cards (1979) is a work comprised of 
twenty-four sheets, placed in three long 
frames to be installed contiguously. Each 
sheet has a sequential segment of the mytho¬ 
logical story of Cupid and Psyche typewritten 
on paper mounted below a playing card. The 
title of the work is a phrase which is often 
used to refer to a fortuneteller’s reading of 
tarot cards in order to see into the future and 
predict fate. As the artist presents the story, 
Cupid and Psyche is a tragic tale of love 
without faith. The penultimate line in this 
work is the moral of the story. Cupid, the 
god of love, admonishes Psyche, the beautiful 
mortal, saying, “Love cannot live where 
there is no trust.” 

The artist uses the cards as a running com¬ 
mentary and reflection on this story line. 

The language is continually modified by the 
choice of image, quite the opposite of Barbara 
Kruger's use of text to modify image. The 
underlined words and phrases in the type¬ 
written story often correspond directly with 
the card chosen for that segment. At times. 
Smith will use the opportunity to poke fun at 
the story, for example when she matches a 
card of the Mona Lisa with the line “Men 
were content to look and wonder and 
worship. . . .” Smith’s droll sense of humor is 
even more evident when Psyche falls asleep. 
The artist illustrates this segment with a large 
“Z” on it. 

In many respects, the art of Alexis Smith 
involves a search, and not necessarily a 
spriritual or metaphysical one. She may 
require years of sifting through large volumes 
of cast-off material in order to isolate and 


recombine these bits and pieces with stories 
that will bring new insight and personal 
interpretation to bear. In some respects. In 
the Cards is a story of the blind faith required 
to make art using this method, always 
believing that the right combination will 
present itself if one trusts his or her true 
emotions. 


James and Charles Wine, twin brothers who 
have grown up in various parts of the 
world, are also artists motivated by a great 
deal of faith. James is a poet who lives in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Charles is 
a musician who resides in the heart of 
Washington, D.C. They journeyed on 
separate paths until six years ago, when their 
mother’s death brought them back together. 
Though James was educated as a political 
scientist, he gravitated toward poetry. 

After spending years on the west coast 
in the music business writing songs for 
rock stars, Charles turned toward more 
serious composition, seeking a 
deeper yield from his musical endeavors. 

Their collaborative effort, a peace in progress, 
is in the genre of “poesia per musica,” a term 
coined by the great Igor Stravinsky to describe 
the union of these two abstract forms of art. 
The work, premiering at the Corcoran with 
this exhibition, is divided into three parts. 
The first is entitled “Duo Concertant,” or two 
in concert, wherein there is an antiphonal 
structure, not blending the words and music 
harmoniously or balancing in counterpoint, 
but rather taking turns to express conflicting 
feelings. The second part, “Dialogue and 
Fugue,” involves continuous music; the actor 
is played as deaf and must trust the lead of 
the music without being able to hear it. The 
last segment is “Soliloquy,” and it is in this 
part that the actor recognizes his “other,” his 
double or spirit. The entire work is conceived 
to be an hour in duration, alluding to “the 
hour of death.” 

The Wine brothers created a peace in progress 
as a personal odyssey, one which would 
transact a rejoining not merely of their mutual 
artistic talents, but also of their very essences. 
As a requiem mass for their departed mother, 
it is their words and music which now act as 
a vehicle for the fusion of the egg from which 
they both originated. 
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Though Howard Finster is nearly seventy 
years old, he has been making paintings for 
only ten. An untrained artist who lives and 
works in rural Georgia, Finster has termed 
himself a “man of visions." He claims that he 
was called to art. For several years, since the 
late 1950's, he has been working on his 
Paradise Garden, two acres of his land which 
is the repository of all kinds of bric-a-brac 
salvaged from a vast number of sources. It 
was because of cold weather that Finster was 
driven inside and began to paint. Like others 
who have been dubbed “naive" or “folk" 
artists, the work Finster offers us is a model 
for a truly free and purposeful art form. 
Unconcerned with many of the aesthetic 
pitfalls with which trained artists are often 
preoccupied, Finster simultaneously inspires 
us by his obvious love for life and concern 
for the environment, while sternly cautioning 
us against behavior which could raise the ire 
of some force far greater and more powerful 
than we know. 

In The World is Now Living Between Two 
Great Super Powers (1985), Finster delivers 
a fire and brimstone-like sermon decrying 
the misconduct of people who will bring the 
wrath of the Almighty down upon earth. 

This fundamentalist tone is characteristic of 
Finster's art. The fact that he has been the 


reverend of eight churches and has held 
numerous revivals in tents should not surprise 
the viewer. Language for Finster is evangelical 
and compulsive, urging us to mind our morals 
and to keep our focus on the laws of the 
Scriptures. Finster's Youth of Abraham, a 
full size figure cut out of wood, stands 
passively and mutely in the viewer's space. 
However, little cloud-like forms with faces 
dot his suit and mouth various statements. “I 
do not dought [sic] my visions," one says. 
“My visions are real." Another avers, “If you 
have a claim on heaven, why worry about 
leaving here." 

Historically, few artists have been as clearly 
driven by the visions and poetry issued from 
an unremitting source. The willfulness of 
Finster's enterprise and the spiritual motiva¬ 
tions are probably closest to Alfred Jensen's 
in this exhibition, although in manner and 
result, Finster is clearly a unique artist. As 
his sign outside of Paradise Garden tells us: 

I took the pieces you threw away and 

put them together by night and day. 

Washed by rain, dried by sun, 

a million pieces all in one. 
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The World is Now Livitig Between 
Two Great Super Powers 1985 
Enamel on wood 
44 1 AX44 1 / 2 " 

Courtesy of Phyllis Kind Gallery 


Other work in the exhibition: 


Youth of Abraham 1985 
Enamel on wood 
77 X 17%" 

Courtesy of Phyllis Kind Gallery 













Peter Rose is a noted filmmaker who has, in 
recent years, begun to make videotapes and 
do live performances. His films have dealt 
primarily with the limits of visions, reason, 
and language. His performance entitled 
Pleasures of the Text, presented as an integral 
component of this exhibition, is very much 
in keeping with his film work. 

"I'd like to talk about the whole idea of 
language," Rose begins. Indeed this per¬ 
formance is a tour de force essay on the 
inability of language to fully convey meaning. 
Before long, Rose's "logical, concrete, specific" 
approach becomes exceedingly convoluted. 
What meaning may, in fact, be offered to us 
is entirely and emphatically inaccessible due 
to the incomprehensible vocabulary he 
employs. However, just as we begin to think 
that this lecture is going to be insufferably 
boring and high brow, the artist, in his 
attempts to be more precise and to better 
define his meaning, sputters into a kind of 
hybrid form of gibberish which occasionally 
sounds like a familiar tongue. 

Soon the experience resembles that of 
receiving instructions or directions from 
someone who does not speak your language. 
Body gestures, facial and hand indications, 
and didactic demonstrations follow. But no 
sooner does one think that the word for 
"book" is understood, than the artist opens 
the book and water spills from it, thereby 
thwarting any sense of correspondence we 
might have held. 

Eventually, a translator comes on the video 
screen to perform sign language for the 
hearing impaired. It quickly becomes obvious 
that this is also fictitious. An earnest voice¬ 


over translator speaking English finds himself 
stymied by the "key word" which he is at a 
loss to interpret. He reads from an obviously 
confected "translation" which is elaborately 
written in the style of a Victorian novel. It is 
a humorous parody of this convoluted 
manner, and the descriptions are syntactically 
linked so as to suggest a narrative, though it 
is entirely structural without substance. The 
metaphors are so ripe that they become arch 
euphemisms of innuendo. 

From the beginning of this recitation, a sub¬ 
title translation is visible in yet another 
sequence of ersatz languages. Increasingly, 
these subtitles grow more absurd and dissolve 
into pictograms. These culminate in a curious, 
sexually-charged, cartoon-like drawing which 
is synchronized with the narrator's final line, 
"I cried." This is followed by a bassy voice 
emitting a rumbling sound which is so 
manipulated by varying tape speed that it 
slides up in pitch to become more like a 
baby's cry. After the sound and image fade 
from the screen, leaving the audience in 
darkness, a quote from Ludwig Wittgenstein 
appears: "Whereof one cannot speak, thereof 
one must be silent." 

Essentially, Rose's performance (and the 
videotape version entitled Pressures of the 
Text ) is an essay about the problems human 
beings implicitly have trying to express 
irrational feelings and instinctual urges 
through a rational system of articulation. As 
the photographer in Michelangelo Antonioni's 
film Blow Up (1966) learns, the more a detail 
of the photograph is enlarged, the less dis¬ 
cernible the whole picture becomes. So too. 
Rose conveys, the more exacting our words 
may become in the hopes of better expressing 
the nuances of meaning, the less we are able 
to say. In other words. 






Peter Rose 

Pleasures of the Text 
a live work for performer/audio/video 
7:00 p.m. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Hammer Auditorium 










Related Events 


Thursday, June 5 

James & Charles Wine 
a peace in progress 

premiere performance of an original work of poetry 
and music 
7:00 p.m. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art 
Hammer Auditorium 

Please call the Education Department at 638-3211 to reserve 
seats. 


May 9-June 29 

Jenny Holzer, Selections from Truisms, Living, Survival 
a one minute program every 15 minutes daily, 
electronic signboard, Dupont Circle Metro Station 
Connecticut Avenue 
20th and Q Streets, N.W. 


Ail events and programs are free and open to the public. 
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